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VIRGIL, AND THE TRANSITION FROM ANCIENT TO 
MODERN LITERATURE 1 



By Frances J. Hosford 
Oberlin, Ohio 



The last quarter of the fifth century and the sixth century after 
Christ saw endings and beginnings which may be compared only 
to the great upheavals of the geologic ages. In 476 Rome, plundered, 
humbled, helpless in the hands of the northern barbarians, gave up 
the fiction of sovereignty, and sent the robe of imperial purple to 
Constantinople. Soon Theodoric, another and a more enlightened 
Ostrogoth, conquered the conqueror of Rome, but perhaps the most 
far-reaching result of his splendid reign was the establishment of 
the monasteries of Cassiodorus at Squilace, and of St. Benedict at 
Monte Cassino — the initial step of the mediaeval type of monas- 
ticism. It was in 529 that St. Benedict first gathered his monks about 
him in his new retreat at Monte Cassino, upon the site of an ancient 
temple to Apollo. That was a noteworthy year for the passing of 
the old as well as for the coming of the new, for it was in 529 that 
Justinian closed the School of Athens. The brilliant victories of 
Justinian's general, Belisarius, only served to prove the desperate 
case of the old civilization, and pestilence completed the work of 
barbarism. Between them, they changed the whole face of Europe. 
And straightway the Lombards, fiercest and most ruthless of the 
northern hordes, were to sweep away Roman and Ostrogoth alike, 
to end the shadowy remains of imperial power at Ravenna, and to 
overthrow the Greek cities of southern Italy. When Antharis, son 
of Cleph, swept the peninsula like a tornado, and, at the southern 
extreme of Italy, had urged his warhorse into the salt waves, then 
throwing his spear as far as his mighty arm could hurl it, proclaimed, 
"This is the end of the power of the Lombards," that moment was 
indeed the "consummation of the ages." As the Roman knew this 
planet, it might well be described as the "end of the world." 

1 Read before the Latin Club of Columbus, Ohio, February 26, 19 10. 
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Who were these barbarians who thus trampled beneath their 
feet the splendid result of centuries of human effort ? We can only 
guess what wild fens, what frozen steppes, or interminable forests 
gave them birth, and trained muscles of iron and souls of even sterner 
stuff. The Huns, with their broad cheekbones and cruel, feature- 
less faces, came and again returned upon their desolated track. 
But the Germans stayed — men of gigantic stature, with flaxen hair 
and fierce blue eyes. They were so masterful that as Visigoths in 
Spain they made the term "blue-blooded" synonymous with heredi- 
tary leadership, and so ruthless that as Vandals in Italy and Africa 
they gave their name to every species of wanton destructiveness. 
They burned and razed with the power of gods and the ignorance of 
children. The implements of the higher culture were the most worth- 
less of their playthings. Books made a bonfire, easy to light. Marble 
statues had a certain value, for they would go into the limekiln 
better than blocks from the quarry. Bronzes could be melted for 
armor or weapons, while every artistic object in gold or silver was 
eagerly sought, to be remolded into their clumsy ornaments or primi- 
tive media of exchange. 

When we remember how many successive waves of destruction 
swept over Europe, the marvel is, not that so much of the old culture 
was lost, but that anything remained, for after all, the classic civiliza- 
tion is the foundation upon which is built much that is best and most 
enduring in our modern life. How is it that it did not pass away, as 
did the civilizations of Assyria and Phoenicia, to be resurrected only 
by the toil of the specialist, and to remain quite without significance 
to our times ? 

The connecting link was the Christian church, as it gradually 
took upon its primitive simplicity the form of Roman Catholicism. 
Persecuted in the days of the Empire's splendor, flourishing in its 
decadence, the church came to absorb into its bosom the Roman 
genius for organization and government. The glory of Roman 
dominion did not fade. It passed from temporal to spiritual. The 
church conquered the conquerors of the civilized world. It met 
fire and sword with the symbol of the cross, and blood-stained warriors 
paused in their work of destruction, and, kneeling before unarmed 
priests, craved the rite of baptism. It did not make these wild 
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fighters of the North into men of peace. But it won from them the 
concession that certain persons, certain places, certain times should 
be sacred. It made it possible for the scholar, the devotee, the sensi- 
tive and timid soul, to find a haven in the cloister; and, making com- 
mon cause, perforce, with its old enemy, it saved the pagan literature. 
When we scan the confusing records of that fearful sixth century, 
we study the exploits of Belisarius and Narses, only to find in them a 
wholly futile attempt to stem the tide of barbarism. How many of 
us note that, while Belisarius was still fighting the Persians for 
Justinian, the monasteries of Squilace and Monte Cassino were 
established, and that here, not upon the tented field, the best of the 
old civilization was to be preserved ? Least of all did the founders 
of these retreats know what they did. Silence, humility, and obe- 
dience, these were the three virtues of the Benedictine discipline. 
The three occupations were worship, manual labor, and the reading 
of devotional literature. But several reasons combined to lead the 
monks to the careful study and diligent copying of the Latin classics. 
Idleness was early recognized as the bane of monastic life, and the 
chief opportunity of the arch-tempter. They turned to agriculture, 
and the monks became the first farmers of mediaeval Europe. But 
crops cannot be raised in the winter, and all are not equally fitted 
to follow the plough. An indoor occupation must be found, and 
the readiest to the hand was the copying of manuscripts. Then, 
as the old culture receded, as spoken Latin became unintelligible, as 
the diction of Cicero passed into a multitude of local dialects, devout 
men knew that they must save the Latin language, or lose touch with 
the Scriptures, in the form of the Latin Vulgate, the writings of the 
Fathers, and the services of the church. So schools must be estab- 
lished, and the old literature, through which alone the language 
could be approached, must be preserved by copying. Sometimes the 
scribe wrote an execration upon the margin of a gross heathen passage, 
to show the pious horror with which he shrank from his task. Some- 
times he lingered over the tales of Carthage and of Troy with a delight 
that was half against his conscience. Sometimes he was pure pagan 
at heart, even if Christian in belief, and, safe in the monastery from 
the hateful outside world of terror and pillage, he found his true life 
amid these gracious reminders of a calmer, a more ordered, and a 
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more beautiful society. Or, again, he copied like a machine, ignorant 
and careless of any real import to his task. The work was by no 
means constant in quality or value. The influence of one scholarly 
superior might be felt in the scriptoria of a dozen monasteries. A 
period of ignorant oversight or lax discipline would result in the loss 
of the choicest treasures. But for all that, the manuscripts were 
copied — copied while roving chiefs became princes of states — copied 
while their semblance of civilization was, in turn, swept away by 
fresh hordes of barbarians — copied while half-savage feudal chiefs 
ruled with iron hand over their wretched dependents — copied while 
the crusading frenzy swept men and even children into its path 
of disillusion and death. The eastern Empire, safe for the time by 
reason of its strategic site, became more and more isolated from the 
desolated West. Greek came to be an unknown tongue, even to the 
great scholars of Europe. The Byzantine scribes preserved the 
Greek literature, and the time of the revival of Greek scholarship 
was to come, and come gloriously. But for all the classic inspira- 
tion which reached our forefathers during the early formative years 
of their national life we are indebted to the Latin literature, as 
preserved by the scribes of the monasteries of the West. 

Well may the imagination love to dwell upon those isles of peace 
amid the storm-tossed sea of the Dark Ages. Often situated amid 
scenes of the greatest natural beauty, those quiet cells, those fair 
cloistered gardens must have breathed of the very peace of God to 
the sensitive souls that shrank from war's carnage. It was an expen- 
sive haven, and we shall never know how much of finest strain was 
bred out of European races by the stern process of selection that made 
monks and nuns out of all the gentle and the thoughtful. Perhaps 
the great philosophies of India may show us what all the Aryan races 
should have accomplished in abstract thought. But even so, Europe 
had a refuge when the outside world grew too bitter, and she has 
never produced a race of thinkers who have learned to cringe or to 
despair. 

Of all the purely literary classic authors, Virgil was by far the 
most popular and influential throughout the Middle Ages. Various 
reasons led to this result. First, so far as the scribes had any definite 
purpose in their labors, it was to save the schools, and Virgil has 
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always been a pedagogical favorite. A freedman of Atticus, a man 
who must have been almost, if not quite, as old as Virgil himself, ex- 
pounded the poet in his school, and from that day to this, perhaps no 
sun has dawned which has not seen a schoolboy bending over his Vir- 
gil. But this was not all. The most enlightened scholars of the Middle 
Ages wished to preserve the best of the old, and turn it to the use of 
the Christian literature. Is it strange that the men who were trying 
to save a great literary tradition should make Virgil their model? 
And it was by no means mere servile following of an older taste. 
Repeatedly the leaders of the church protest against the waste of time 
upon the heathen poet, but own his exceeding charm. In the Middle 
Ages men found in this many-sided poet an appeal that does not, 
in the same measure, reach those who came either before or after. 
His classic learning and diction, when the tides of barbarism swirled 
around every school and cloister; the delight of his narrative, amid 
the aridity of the schoolmen and the brutalities of real life; the glories 
of his prophetic vision, at a time when men's hearts were like to die 
within them; and above all, since this made all the rest available 
to a world that was slowly rising to a better life, an essential purity 
and soundness of moral fiber. He was never a lost classic. No 
portion of his authentic works ever sank into oblivion. His influence 
upon the thoughts of men was pre-eminent to a degree hard to under- 
stand in these days of many masters. There are many evidences of 
his unique position. He took rank with the Sibyl as worthy, in spite 
of his paganism, of a place in Christian art. Sories Vergilianae 
seemed like the book of fate as late as the time of Charles I of England. 
A characteristic tradition has it that St. Paul visited the poet's grave 
at Naples and bursting into tears, exclaimed, "What would I not have 
made of thee had I found thee still alive, O greatest of the poets!" 

A curious body of Virgilian myths sprang up in the later Middle 
Ages, significant from an utter dissociation with the Virgil of 
Roman days, which proves the widespread veneration of his name, 
even among the ignorant. Virgil became a magician, whose adven- 
tures suggest, now the old folklore of the German forests, and again 
the wild tales brought by returned crusaders from the land of the 
Arabian Nights. In one, Virgil finds an enchanted casket, out of 
which 80,000 demons tumble, and swarm around him demanding 
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something to do. Virgil's quick wit saves him from being torn in 
pieces, for he sends them into the forest to build a great road. It 
has been suggested that we have here the myth of some old Roman 
highway, whose construction seemed to the men of mediaeval Europe 
to surpass mortal powers. In another story, Virgil finds a devil in a 
bottle, and sets him free upon his promise to put the poet in posses- 
sion of the magical book of Solomon. But the devil, once set free 
from his prison, straightway grows to huge proportions, and Virgil, 
alarmed, but not deprived of his cleverness, casts such doubt upon 
the ability of the devil to get into the bottle, that the stupid adver- 
sary proves it by condensing himself again and creeping in; where- 
upon Virgil claps in the stopper, but keeps the magic book! It is 
said that to this day the children in Poland play a game like our 
"Simon says, 'Thumbs up,'" in which the leader begins, "Daddy 
Virgil says, 'Do as I do.'" It would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to trace the real history of our own nursery jargon, " Queen 
Dido's dead." 

But the time came when the men of the Dark Ages might look 
for the morning. As we have seen the morning star, while the sky 
is still dark, seem to gather into its one glowing radiance all the 
scattered points of brightness that illumined the night, so before the 
dawn of the Renaissance shone the star of Dante. It was by no 
accident, and because of no superficial reminiscence of the sixth 
Aeneid that Dante chose Virgil as his guide through the "regions 
dolorous." The Mantuan is in very truth the master of the Floren- 
tine bard. We are told that Dante quotes Virgil 200 times. Virgil 
is to Dante "the gentile sage who all things knew," "the glory of the 
Latin race," "the honor of all science and all wit." The connection 
is not mechanical, it is vital. Turn to the intense passage where 
Dante meets Beatrice, where the perfunctory and the formal must 
needs shrivel and dissolve in the white heat of the poet's soul. 
Even here, yes, here especially, does Dante cling to the thought 
and presence of his guide: 

Ministers and messengers of life eternal. 
They all were saying, "Benedictus qui venis," 
And, scattering flowers above and round about, 
"Manibus o date lilia plenis." 
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Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 

Which from those hands angelical ascended, 

And downward fell again inside and out, 
Over her snow-white veil with olive cinct 

Appeared a lady under a green mantle, 

Vested in color of the living flame. 

As soon as on my vision smote the power 

Sublime, that had already pierced me through 
Ere from my boyhood I had yet come forth, 

To the left hand I turned with that reliance 

With which the little child turns to his mother, 
When he has fear, or when he is afflicted, 

To say unto Virgilius: "Not a drachm 

Of blood remains in me that doth not tremble; 
/ know the traces 0} the ancient flame." 

But us Virgilius of himself deprived 

Had left, Virgilius, sweetest of all fathers, 
Virgilius, to whom I for safety gave me: 

"Dante, because Virgilius has departed 

Do not weep yet, do not weep yet awhile!" 

If Dante represented at once the climax and the passing of me- 
diaevalism, Petrarch is well described as the "first modern man." 
It was largely through the influence of Petrarch that the rediscovery 
of the Greek classics, in which he took so prominent a part, did not 
break the continuity of the influence of the Latin, but that Virgil 
and Cicero, whom he calls "the two eyes of his discourse," have been 
the leading textbooks for every subsequent student of Latin; and he, 
too, made Virgil the model of the modern epic. 

More than two centuries after Petrarch, Tasso, in his great epic 
of the Crusades, Jerusalem Delivered, shows the vitality of the Vir- 
gilian tradition in literature. His theme was entirely of the new, 
anti-pagan world, but, as an epic poet, he is the disciple of the Man- 
tuan. One example will suffice. I quote from Wiffen's translation 
of Jerusalem Delivered (xv, 42, 43), which should be compared with 
the Aeneid, i. 159-68. It is a familiar instance of parallel passages, 
but very significent for our theme. 
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In one, they find a lone, sequestered place, 
Where, to a crescent curved, the shore extends 
Two moony homs, that in their sweep embrace 
A spacious bay — a rock the port defends; 
Inward it fronts, and broad to ocean bends 
Its back, whereon each dashing billow dies, 
When the wind rises, and the storm descends; 
Whilst here and there two lofty towers arise, 

Whose towers, far out at sea, salute the sailor's eyes. 

Safe sleep the silent seas beneath; above, 
Black arching woods o'ershade the circled scene; 
Within, a grotto opens in the grove, 
Pleasant with flowers, with moss, with ivies green, 
And waters warbling in the depths unseen; 
Needed nor twisted rope nor anchor there 
For weary ships: into that so serene 
And sheltered hermitage the maiden fair 

Entered, her slender sails unfurling to the air. 

The time would fail to tell of this all-pervading influence at work 
upon English poets and men of letters. Chaucer was a contemporary 
of Petrarch, and made three visits to Italy when the Renaissance was 
in its early glory. By the time of Shakespeare translations were so 
abundant and so excellent that his "small Latin and less Greek" 
could not debar him from the classic thought; while, as it seems to 
me, we need not confine him wholly to these sources. Shakespeare 
need not have been a great scholar to have read Virgil, at least, in the 
original. There was a grammar school in Stratford, and in those days 
a grammar school did not mean mother-tongue, and bookkeeping, 
and manual training, and nature-study, ad infinitum. It meant 
Latin, and Latin meant Virgil. Was there nothing vital to carry 
from those schoolboy studies ? Even in our day we have seen boys 
and girls stirred by the Virgilian charm — and boys and girls whose 
power of imaginative assimilation is measurably less than that of 
Shakespeare! At any rate, he has the tradition: 

On such a night stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-shore, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage, 

as Lorenzo says to Jessica, with a playfulness that shows familiar 
ground. 
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And the tradition continued. It was to English gentlemen who 
loved the classics that Ben Jonson and Dryden and Pope made their 
appeal. Milton is almost a sealed book without Virgil. It was 
Milton who rescued the pastoral form from the service of mere pretti- 
ness, and wedded its delicate beauty to stern English ethical thought. 
But "Lycidas" means Virgil, with Theocritus; and to both the great 
pastoral poets Milton owns his debt in the graceful lines : 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds. 

But it is in the Paradise Lost that the Virgilian influence upon 
English verse reaches high tide. Whether in form, as in the introduc- 
tion and invocation: 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 



Sing, heavenly Muse, .... 

or the content, as the rivers of Hades: 

Along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams — 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth; whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain, 

or the service of sound to sense, as: 

On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, 

it is the old story, and the literature of Puritan England repeats the 
experiences of the early Christian Fathers. Even while throwing 
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off the evils of the old, literary continuity is held with a strong grasp, 
and the classic poet whose gold best endures the new crucible is 
Virgil. 

The Virgilian lines and phrases of Tennyson show us that the 
influence of the Mantuan did not stop with Milton. Sir Bedivere 
stands on the margin of the mystic lake with Arthur's sword " Ex- 
calibur" in his hand, hesitating to throw it at the King's behest, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind 

— a literal translation of Aeneid iv. 285: 

Atque animum nunc hue celerem nunc dividit illuc. 

In The Princess we have: 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

as in Eclogue i. 58, 59: 

Nee tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nee gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 

We all know Virgil's story — how only by the power of the magic 
golden bough could Aeneas make his way through the dim and fear- 
ful approaches to the dwellings of the mighty dead. It was reserved 
for Tennyson to see the marvelous fitness of the idea to the poet who 
conceived it — he is himself the golden bough, the magic token, 
whose charm opens to us that shadowy kingdom of the dead which 
else were closed to us forever: 

Light among the vanished ages, star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that pass to rise no more; 
Now thy forum roars no longer, fallen every purple Caesar's dome — 
Though thine ocean-roll of rhythm sound forever of Imperial Rome. 

I have tried, with such slight touches as I could, to bring to our 
thought some conception of the continuity of the influence of Virgil — 
how it reaches back to the very lifetime of the poet, and has grown 
into the inmost substance of English literary thought. We of these 
days have seen a new thing under the sun — we have seen the break- 
ing of this chain. Now, for the first time since the poems were penned, 
is it possible that a man should be, not only highly trained, but even 
liberally educated, and yet know nothing of Virgil. We cannot help 
this, and perhaps we may not regret it. The complexity of modern 
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life calls for varied means of culture; we would not turn the wheels 
of progress backward. But more than ever, it behooves us, who are, 
as it were, the ministers of the old temple, to know for ourselves, and, 
as far as possible, to show our pupils, what it is that has given Virgil 
his royal place among the ancestors of our intellectual life. We 
need not fear to own that it is in part his diction that has made him 
the favorite of the schoolmasters, and so perpetuated his fame. 
This is an age of plain speech, but slovenly, and sometimes it seems 
that all the beauties and fine distinctions which the ages have crystal- 
lized into our English speech are like to deliquesce into amorphous 
slang. We may still find profit in the study of a master of words, and 
it is still true that the teacher will find that he has undermined his 
own foundation when he tries to make Virgil popular by a super- 
ficial treatment. But it was not Virgil's syntax and prosody that 
moved the tears of St. Augustine, that made Dante his disciple and 
Milton his follower. If there is something here for our time too — 
and I think there is — nay, if he has that which our age greatly lacks — 
and I think he has — let us try to find it and show it forth. We have 
some advantages over our immediate predecessors. In the last 
generation came the reaction from the traditional, unquestioning 
veneration for the poet, and a tide of harsh and unsympathetic criti- 
cism set in, which seemed likely, at one time, to carry away the ancient 
landmarks. But this mood has been followed by one of more intelli- 
gent and independent appreciation, and a certain modernizing of our 
apprehension of him. In some respects perhaps, Virgil is better 
understood by us than by his contemporaries. Roman cruelty 
would be slow indeed to comprehend his tenderness, his ever-present 
sense of "the tears of things," the pathos and pity which invest 
even the doomed of the gods, like Dido and Turnus. They would 
better understand the perfect technique of his verses, but we, with 
our modern sense of the beauty and ideal significance of the outer 
world, may dwell with even more delight on his "fields a-blossom 
in the sunshine," his drooping, rain-filled poppies, his "rivers under- 
gliding ancient walls." Our hearts cannot swell with the pride of 
his countrymen at his grand forecasts of "the long glories of majestic 
Rome," but the perspective of the centuries shows far more clearly 
just what it is that gives Virgil the right to his place as the national 
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poet of the mother of the nations — I mean his deep and true insight 
into the real mission of Rome at her ideal best — the mission of a state 
set to call men from the savage, unordered, and disintegrating ways 
of life, to organize them under law, to conserve their achievements 
by custom, and to make their progress perpetual. 

Below these things, what are Virgil's elemental ideas ? I quote 
Professor Santayana of Harvard: "Agriculture, with its cosmic emo- 
tions, nationality, with its deep springs and its sacred responsibilities." 
And I would add: "Duty, with its paramount claim upon the life 
of man." The natural life, patriotism, duty — have we Americans of 
the twentieth century yet outgrown our need of thoughts like these ? 



